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So far from being crushed the Protestants after
eight years of civil war had obtained terms which
they would have welcomed at the outset. It is true
that the same concessions would have meant more
had they been granted earlier. The war had shown
that the Huguenots were too strong a minority to
be subdued by force, but it had also made it impos-
sible for that minority to become a majority. The
numbers of the sectaries had been greatly reduced,
less by losses in the field than by massacres in the
towns.

According to some historians 10,000 had so per-
ished in one year alone (1568). These victims for
the most part belonged to the middle classes, to the
better sort of townspeople. Many others had been
compelled to fly the country. In war, as was natural,
the nobles and soldiers became more and more in-
fluential; but the great majority of these had little
sympathy with the strict morality and discipline of
Calvinism. Even at La Rochelle, where the ministers
exercised an authority almost as absolute as at Geneva,
a spirit of lawlessness had been fostered by the
adventures and more than half piratical enterprises
of the citizens.

The Italian admirers of the Machiavellian state-
craft of Catherine de' Medici, and the Protestants to
whom she appeared a monster of dissimulation, rep-
resent the treaty of St. Germains as the first of a
series of measures devised to lure the Huguenots to
destruction. Such was not the opinion of the best
informed contemporaries.

Walsingham,   the   English   ambassador, assured